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come the metropolis of a continent, of the men of the last century, and 
of those of the two intervening generations who are no longer among 
the living. This volume was the result ; the Discourse as actually de- 
livered can have comprised but a small part of it. Dr. Francis writes 
as he might have told the story in successive sittings, bound by no pre- 
arranged order, but letting each name or topic suggest that which suc- 
ceeds. The style is colloquial, by which we do not mean slipshod, but 
unartificial, — the style in which one may talk, who adds to the fluent 
speech that is the gift and grace of nature the culture of a scholar and 
a gentleman. A large part of the narrative is necessarily personal ; 
and here we have perpetual reason to admire the author's kind, genial, 
tolerant spirit, his liberal standard of judgment, his reluctance to cen- 
sure, and readiness to approve and praise. Not that he lacks keen dis- 
crimination ; on the other hand, his friendly coloring marks differ- 
ences as broad as are often designated by the extremes of light and 
shadow ; but moral delinquencies alone provoke his censure, — di- 
versities of taste, sect, opinion, party, in no wise detract from his esti- 
mate of men's worth, ability, or usefulness. In fine, he presents the 
attractive spectacle of one to whom many years have brought their ripe 
maturity of wisdom, and conferred all that can make the aged vener- 
able, without chilling a single generous sentiment, or clouding in the 
least the sunshine that hung over him " sixty years " ago. 



25. — Life of John Fitch, the Inventor of the Steamboat. By Thomp- 
son Westcott. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 415. 

This is an interesting, but a very painful biography. That John 
Fitch made successful experiments in steam-navigation twenty-one 
years before Fulton's boat on the Hudson astonished the world, is be- 
yond a doubt ; but that his discovery was thrown aside and almost for- 
gotten, was, we cannot help believing, because he had not the moral 
endowments requisite to inspire confidence. As regards pecuniary 
matters he was rigidly upright, and this is no mean praise ; but with 
that exception there seems to have been in his character no one trait 
which could be admired. A renegade husband and father, an Ish- 
maelite in society, bristling with porcupine individualities, an inveterate 
complainer, with growing years sinking into beastly sottishness,* and 

* His biographer says, " It is believed he was not a drunkard " ; but Hon. Rob- 
ert Wickliffe writes, that he saw two instruments, by each of which Fitch conveyed 
one hundred and fifty acres of land to the tavern-keeper with whom he boarded at 
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at length terminating life by deliberate suicide, it cannot be a subject 
of surprise that, in an undertaking which demanded strong associated 
effort, he should have found little and brief sympathy and furtherance. 
The book will well reward perusal ; for many of his personal adven- 
tures are stranger than most fiction, while the details with reference to 
the early history of steam-navigation are copious, and bear all the 
marks of diligent and thorough research. 



26. — Rome: its Churches, its Charities, and its Schools. By the 
Rev. William H. Nelligan, LL.D., M.A., Trinity College, Dub- 
lin ; Member of the Archaeological Society of Great Britain. New 
York : Edward Dunigan and Brother. 1858. 12mo. pp. 452. 

Rome has more than one aspect ; yet in books of travel we com- 
monly see but one. The pious Protestant, if he have at the same time 
classic culture, bends with reverence over the dust and rubbish heaps 
which are all that remains of Pagan Rome ; confesses the vastness, but 
doubts the symmetry, of St. Peter's ; finds the ecclesiastics mercenary 
and dissipated, the people wretched, society almost disintegrated, enter- 
prise effete, intelligence dead. To all this there must be a reversed side. 
Nay, in full proportion to the unexaggerated truth of what Protestants 
allege as to Rome, there must needs be somewhere in the body politic a 
counterpoise of strength, beauty, and purity ; else decomposition and 
the last stages of decay had long ago been passed. That counterpoise 
exists precisely where no Protestant can see it, in those portions of the 
life of the Church which are the least open to the world's eye. The 
Roman Catholic from abroad, on the other hand, seeks out first of all 
the highest forms of ecclesiastical worth and devotion among the living, 
while canonized memories consecrate for him every church and altar, 
and make the very dust of the city holy ground. It was with such feel- 
ings that Dr. Nelligan visited Rome. The result is before us, and we 
regard it not only as deeply interesting, but as of very high value in its 
aesthetic and its moral bearings. We have descriptions of churches by 
one who is impressed by the spiritual glory that hangs over them, and 
of ceremonies by one to whom they are not an unmeaning mockery, but 
the felt symbols and pledges of things spiritual and divine. We have 
several chapters on the charities of Rome, with a fair specification of the 

Bardstown, Kentucky, and among the conditions of each was the allowance to 
Fitch of a pint of whiskey a day. The second conveyance was made, because the 
pint covenanted in the first was not enough. The quart a day, we think, will jus- 
tify the terms we have used above. 



